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THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND THE PUBLIC 

HEALTH. 

BY JOHN H. GIRDNER, M. D., ALVAH H. DOTY, M. D., HEALTH 

OFFICER OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK, AND C. M. DRAKE, 

M. D., CHIEF 8URGB0N OF THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 



The epidemic of yellow fever which has been raging 
throughout several Southern States for the past three months 
has aroused anew in the lay mind the question of the relation 
of the national government to the public health. I say in the 
lay mind, for, almost without exception, physicians and sanitari- 
ans in all parts of the country who are most competent to speak 
on this subject have long since decided that a well-equipped 
strong, active department of health in the national government 
is a pressing necessity. The American Medical Association has 
for years passed resolutions at its annual meetings urging the 
importance of such legislation, and year after year a committee 
appointed from that body for that purpose has endeavored in 
vain to induce Congress to pass a proper national health bill. 
President Cleveland in two of his messages nrged Congress 
to make such provisions as would improve the facilities for ex- 
tending the aid of the national government to local and State 
health authorities in their fight against disease at all times, and 
especially in times of epidemic. 

In 1894 the New York Academy of Medicine and the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, acting together through commit- 
tees appointed for the purpose, drafted a bill providing for the 
establishment of an efficient Health Bureau in the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States. This bill was introduced in both 
Houses of Congress and referred to the proper committees. Large 
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numbers of petitions and letters from distinguished physicians 
and medical societies in every State of the Union were sent to 
their respective representatives in Congress, urging the passage 
of the bill. Leading physicians, sanitarians, and bacteriologists 
of the country appeared before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the Lower House, to which the bill 
was referred, and demonstrated the need of such a law. 

Notwithstanding all this, the bill was not favorably reported. 
It was defeated because of the cry raised by members from cer- 
tain sections that it would be an interference with "State's 
rights " for the Federal government to assume the function of 
general supervision over the health boards of the various States, 
and by advice and suggestion endeavor to secure uniformity in 
their health laws and concert of action in enforcing them. 

The opposition argued that it would savor too much of cen- 
tralization for the Federal government, either under the direction 
of a Cabinet Officer of Public Health, or of a National Health 
Board, to step in and suppress epidemics when they appeared in 
any one of the States outside of the District of Columbia, even 
though such State had demonstrated its inability to cope with the 
situation alone. Carried to its logical conclusion, the argument 
amounts to this : A State's rights are more precious than the lives 
of its people, and though all should die, yet must not the assist- 
ance of the other States of the Union be accepted by the afflicted 
one, because their power can be exerted only through the com- 
mon central government. 

Members of Congress from the Southern States, where the 
opposition to national health legislation was greatest, boasted 
that sanitary conditions in the Southern cities had been so 
much improved, and the local and State boards of health had 
become so efficient, that all fear of yellow fever becoming epi- 
demic again was without cause, although the leading sanitarians 
and scientists of the country held a contrary opinion. 

It has taken less than four years to prove that this boasted 
sense of security was false. The recent epidemic of yellow fever 
long and obstinately defied the utmost efforts 6f the local and 
State health authorities to stamp it out. It is no reflection on 
these afflicted States that they failed, and were obliged to ask 
aid from other sections of the country. Similar failure is liable 
to be the experience of any State when attacked by an epidemic 
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disease, because no State can have at hand proper resources in 
money and organization to repel promptly and effectively an ex- 
tensive invasion of disease germs, any more than it can be ex- 
pected single-handed to repel an invasion of its territory by a 
foreign army. 

It is unjust and unreasonable that one State should have to 
bear alone the brunt of suppressing an epidemic which appears 
■within its borders. By reason of climate and geographical loca- 
tion some States are more liable than others to epidemic out- 
breaks, and the burden of protecting all other States in the 
Union should not fall on the State attacked. Disease germs 
have no respect for State lines, and no effective warfare will ever 
be made on them until the resources of the whole country are 
united in a thoroughly equipped national health department, 
which will stand ready at all times to promptly stamp out infec- 
tion wherever it may appear, regardless of political divisions of 
the country. 

Scarcely any two States in the Union have the same health 
laws, and many of them have none at all, or they are so inefficient, 
both in construction and enforcement, that they are unworthy of 
serious consideration in the light of modern knowledge of the 
causation and prevention of disease. This present condition of 
chaos in the health laws of the various States of the Union de- 
stroys all hope of stamping out, or materially lessening, the 
micro-organisms which produce any one of half a dozen diseases 
-which attack hundreds of thousands of our people annually. 
The efforts of any one State to destroy within its borders disease- 
producing germs will be neutralized by the failure of all the other 
States to act in concert. 

Some of the States, New York and Massachusetts, for in- 
stance, have taken steps to stamp out tuberculosis through their 
Boards of Health. It is well "known now that one of the princi- 
pal occasions of infection of human beings by tubercle bacilli, is 
eating the flesh and drinking the milk of tuberculous cattle. A 
system of inspecting the cattle throughout the States above-men- 
tioned has been in operation for several years, and large numbers 
of diseased cattle have been killed and paid for by the State. 
But the existence of this law in one or two States alone makes 
those States a market for diseased cattle from all other States 
which have no such law ; and as the State pays a fair price for 
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each animal destroyed, a thriving business can be done by buy- 
ing tuberculous cows in other States and bringing them into a 
State which has an inspection system. And, furthermore, the 
facilities for shipping beef and milk from one State to another 
are so great that anything short of a united effort of all the 
States to get rid of tuberculous beef and milk will be compara- 
tively ineffectual. 

Similar difficulties will be encountered in stamping out any 
of the communicable diseases so long as each State acts indepen- 
dently of all the others. 

Not long ago an epidemic of typhoid fever appeared in the 
city of Elmira, New York. A large number of persons were 
attacked by the disease in a few days. The New York State 
Board of Health promptly discovered that the water supply of the 
town was infected with the germs of typhoid fever, and they pro- 
ceeded to trace up the various streams which contributed to the 
general water supply, to find the particular one which was furnish- 
ing the infection. The little stream which was finally found to 
be the source of all the trouble was over the line in Pennsylvania. 
The difference in the health laws of the two States, the conflict of 
authority, etc., etc., caused great delay in getting rid of this 
stream of typhoid fever germs which was infecting all the water 
that went to the city of Elmira.. As a result, some hundreds of ' 
persons were seized* with the fever, and a large percentage of 
them died. Numbers of such instances could be cited. 

A unifying and supervising force in the national government 
which will direct, harmonize and render efficient the agencies of 
the various States is what is needed. The present efforts of the 
forty-four States of the Union to get rid of disease germs sug- 
gests nothing so much as if forty-four persons were set to work 
to sweep clean a large floor, and each one, acting on his own ac- 
count, should decide to sweep only in a little circle around where 
he stood. The dust from each sweeper would simply be tossed 
into the circles of the others and back again, and so on for ever, 
without the floor becoming cleaner. Now, let some directing 
force insist that all sweep in one direction, each aiding the other, 
and the work is soon completed. 

There is no longer any mystery'about the etiology or cause of 
a number of the most common and destructive diseases. The 
modern microscope in the hands of accomplished investigators in 
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all civilized countries has in the last fifteen or twenty years re- 
vealed a new world of animal life, which in numbers and variety 
exceeds the animal life we see around us with the natural eye. A 
vast majority of these microscopic creatures are harmless when 
taken into the human system, as they constantly are ; hut among 
them are found what correspond to the lions, tigers, rattle- 
snakes, tarantulas, etc., of the visible world, and when one of 
these secures a foothold in the human body, establishes a colony, and 
begins propagating its kind, some form of disease is the result. 

Physicians have known for generations that such diseases as 
cholera, yellow fever, diphtheria, etc., were distinct and peculiar 
affections, and capable of being communicated, but just what the 
poison in any one of them consisted of, in which of the fluids or 
solids of the body it resided, and what the conditions uuder which 
it could be communicated from one person to another, were 
until recently pure matters of speculation. Now we know certainly 
that each one of these communicable diseases depends for its 
existence upon the presence in the system of a peculiar and spe- 
cific poison, which produces just that one disease, and nothing 
else. We also know that in each of these diseases the poison 
consists of a micro-organism or living germ, which in appearance 
and manner of attacking the human body is always the same, 
and produces the same symptoms. Each one of these forms of 
life can be separated from all the others and cultivated outside 
the human body. 

When placed in the proper culture media, they grow, prop- 
agate, reproduce themselves, form colonies and pass through 
their various stages of existence, much like what happens in a 
bee-hive or an ant-hill. The germs are living things, and 
each variety has its own definite life history. Generation after 
generation of them may be raised outside the body as the farmer 
raises cattle or sheep. A few years ago, Professor Koch still had 
growing in his laboratory at Berlin tuberculosis germs which 
were descended in direct line from ancestors planted in 1881. 
A modern bacteriological laboratory reminds one of a zoological 
garden. One shelf contains tubes in which are the living germs 
of cholera, another diphtheria, another typhoid fever, etc., just 
as in the animal house one cage contains leopards, another hy- 
enas, etc., etc. There is another important fact in this connec- 
tion. Modern science has taught us the habitat of these differ- 
VOL. CLXV.— HO. 493. . 4? 
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ent germs, that is, where they exist naturally outside the human 
body, so that we can trace with almost unerring accuracy the 
source of infection in a given case or epidemic, and by the scien- 
tific application of disinfection and sanitation destroy the germs 
in their lair. Legislation has not kept pace with these great dis- 
coveries, and the result is, that the people have been deprived of 
the blessings which would flow from their application on a large 
scale by the national government. 

As corresponding secretary of the committee appointed by 
the New York Academy of Medicine to draft the bill providing 
for a national health organization, and to secure, if possible, its 
passage by Congress, I became thoroughly familiar with the views 
and feelings of the medical profession in all parts of the country, 
and I know that I voice their sentiments when I say that the na- 
tional law-makers should, on the grounds of humanity, pass the 
laws necessary to enable the government to begin the extermi- 
nation of these microscopic scourges of the human race. But 
if the annual death and suffering of hundreds of thousands 
of our people have no effect on our practical statesmen, then 
we appeal on the ground of economy. The annual pecuniary 
loss to the people of the United States caused by the sickness 
and death resulting from attacks of disease germs is incal- 
culable. And any expenditure made under intelligent direc- 
tion to destroy these death-dealing creatures would return a 
thousand-fold increase in saving to the people. A Department 
of Agriculture, with a cabinet officer, was established a few years 
ago. And why cannot a Department of Public Health be also 
established under the Constitution ? If the Constitution for- 
bids it, then alter the Constitution to meet the requirements of 
modern discovery. 

Health legislation in the past, both in States and nation, has 
been almost entirely confined to the establishment of efficient 
quarantine regulations at our ports of entry. Everything has 
been done to keep out disease germs, but practically nothing has 
been done to destroy those disease germs which are already in, 
which, like the poor, are always with us, and year after year 
send hundreds of thousands of our people to their graves. It is 
as if hosts of wild beasts were destroying the people throughout 
the whole land, and we should content ourselves by setting a 
■watch at each port of entry to guard against anyone bringing in 
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any more. We in this country can never enjoy the full bene- 
fits of the tremendous discoveries of recent years as to the causa- 
tion and means of preventing communicable diseases until our 
law-makers dispel from their minds the illusion that their whole 
duty is done when they have devised the best possible system of 
seaboard quarantine. I am not arguing against quarantine 
stations along our seaboard ; though many authorities look upon 
that system as an antiquated one, which gives a poor return for 
the outlay. England has entirely abolished it in her ports. 
Quarantine, or rather disinfection stations, at our ports of entry 
would oe only one, and by no means the most important, feature 
of a proper national health organization. Our point is, that Con- 
gress should look away from the coast line to the interior, and 
not only legislate to keep out disease, but establish an efficient 
national health organization which would also result in a practical 
application of our. knowledge as to the prevention of those diseases 
which always exist among us. Cholera, yellow fever, typhus 
fever, and bubonic plague are practically the only diseases which 
quarantine stations pretend to keep out, and these diseases taken 
together have not caused an average of one thousand deaths per 
year in the United States for the past twenty years. On the other 
hand, three diseases alone, viz., tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and 
diphtheria, destroy 157,07a lives annually.* And be it remembered 
that we are as familiar with the cause and means of preventing these 
three scourges of our people as we are with those of the diseases 
against which we quarantine. If it is contended that the low 
death rate from those communicable diseases against which the 
nation keeps up a quarantine is directly and solely due to the 
quarantine, we will admit the contention, and that fact at once 
becomes the strongest argument why the national government 
should also carry on a successful warfare on those other disease 
germs which already exist within our borders. 

When an epidemic of yellow fever, such as has been in the 
Southern States this autumn, appears the public is thrown into a 
condition of semi-panic ; business and transportation are inter- 
fered with,f and that disgrace of the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the shot-gun quarantine, is established. These same people 
who are so afraid of an occasional epidemic of communicable dis- 

* See United States Census for 1890. 

t Dr. Bolt, ex President of the New Orleans Board of Health, estimates the loss 
to New Orleans from scare and quarantine during the late epidemic at $25,000,000. 
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ease are not at all disturbed by the fact that three or four other 
diseases, just as communicable, and just as eradicable, are al- 
ways in their midst causing a hundred and fifty thousand deaths 
per jear. And, worst of all, their representatives in Congress have 
hitherto opposed every effort to secure legislation which would 
make all three sources of all the people available for the immediate 
suppression of these periodic epidemics which they so much fear, 
and what is of greatest importance, for keeping up a steady and 
efficient warfare on all the microscopic enemies of the human 
race within our borders until, like the buffalo, they shall become 
extinct. 

There is certainly no higher function of government than 
the protection of the lives and property of its citizens or sub- 
jects. 

Millions of dollars are expended annually by the United States 
to maintain an army and navy to protect the lives and property 
of the people against possible enemies in the form of armies and 
navies of other nations; while at all times, right in our midst, we 
have actual enemies in the form of various kinds of disease germs 
which not only destroy life and health, but cause untold financial 
loss, and on which war could be waged by the government 
with intelligence and effectiveness almost equal to that re- 
quired for warfare on the ships and soldiers of a foreign 
nation, or upon lawless mobs within our borders. Such 
a war would be a victory from the beginning, for no sooner 
would it be inaugurated than the death rate would begin 
to decrease. This is demonstrated in countries like Ger- 
many and England, where the means are being applied, and 
the death rate, especially from tuberculosis, _ is steadily decreas- 
ing. Tuberculosis causes more deaths than any single disease. 
Ask any up-to-date physician what would be the effect on the 
death rate from this disease if the United States should destroy 
all tuberculous cattle within our borders ; and this would only 
be one of the many methods which a well-equipped national 
health department would adopt to rid humanity of these various 
scourges. An effort is to be made to induce the present Con- 
gress to pass national health legislation, and let us hope that the 
time of waiting has at last come to an end. 

John H. Gibdnbb, M. JD. 
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II. 

There are few subjects relating to the public health which 
have been more frequently discussed than the management of 
the quarantine service of the United States, and the recent out- 
break of the yellow fever in the South has again brought this 
matter into prominence. Thus far the agitation has been mainly 
confined to those who have been directly or indirectly affected 
by the rigorous methods established at the seat of infection, 
but there is little doubt that the subject will attract the atten- 
tion of the medical profession and Congress during the coming 
winter. This matter has so long been the subject of controversy 
that any legislation which will aid in securing an arrangement 
satisfactory to all will be received with favor. Inasmuch as the 
subject has been discussed largely on theoretical grounds, a con- 
sideration of it from a ^practical standpoint will not be out of 
place. 

The quarantine system of the United States, which is gen- 
erally understood as referring to the coast service, consists at the 
present time of fifty or more stations, of which all but ten or fif- 
teen are comparatively small in size and connected with unim- 
portant ports. Most of the entire number, including those at 
the larger ports, such as New York, New Orleans, and Boston, 
are under State or municipal control. Some of the smaller sta- 
tions, particularly at Southern ports, have at different times been 
placed in the hands of the Marine Hospital Service, a branch of 
the Treasury Department of the United States. These stations, 
which were formerly in charge of the local authorities, were 
turned over to the government for lack of appropriations, or from 
apathy on the part of the health officials or community with 
which they were identified. The work performed at these points, 
however, is comparatively small. For instance, out of 12,127 
vessels entered at seventeen quarantine stations (during 18^6), 
including ports of larger size, 6,^41, or more than one half, 
entered at the port of New York, 1,322 at New Orleans, and 
about 1,000 at Boston. 01 252,350 steerage passengers arriving 
in this country during the same period (l>*96), 1'j0,9^8 arrived at 
the port of New York and were examined at the quarantine sta 
tion at this place. Almost all of the remainder were received at 
other ports where State or municipal quarantine exists. It 
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will thus be seen that the quarantine service of the United States 
is practically in the hands of the State or municipal authorities. 
Most of these stations are well equipped with proper apparatus 
for the disinfection of ships, buildings for the care of the sick 
and those held for observation, and are in charge of experienced 
officers, who, as a rule, have been long in the service. 

The occasional outbreak of yellow fever in the South, and the 
rigid and frequently unnecessary restrictions imposed by the 
health authorities at the seat of infection, and also in cities and 
towns some distance away, have caused considerable dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the public, at least the commercial element 
of it. This is due principally to the annoyance and loss of busi- 
ness caused by the stringent methods employed to arrest the 
extension of this disease. The unsatisfactory condition has been 
aggravated by a want of harmony oh the part of the health offi- 
cials in charge, particularly in the smaller towns, who have ap- 
parently been unable to allay the fears of a certain portion of the 
citizens in their immediate localities. As a result, " shot-gun " 
quarantines have been inaugurated, trains stopped, railroad tracks 
destroyed, and fear has expressed itself in other ways which savor 
somewhat of the sanitary methods of the Middle Ages. Although, 
as a rule, these difficulties occur in inland towns, and have really 
nothing to do with the quarantine or coast service, it is the be- 
lief of some that the government control of the quarantine sta- 
tions, that is, the substitution of Federal officers for those already 
in charge, would be the remedy for the evil above described. In 
the different outbreaks of yellow fever, smallpox, etc. , which have 
occurred from time to time throughout the country, no specific 
charges have been made that they have been due to the careless- 
ness of quarantine officials. In the present outbreak, the Louis- 
iana State Quarantine on the Mississippi has neither received, nor 
is it deserving of, censure. The avenue through which New Or- 
leans and other Southern towns have recently become infected is 
at present unknown. The charge that the disease came through 
the Federal Quarantine at Ship Island has not jet been proven. 
The vast extent of the United States coast furnishes ample 
opportunity for the illegal landing of small craft at some 
distance from a port of entry. In this manner infectious dis- 
eases may be introduced into the country. Kefugees from Cuba 
have frequently entered the United , States in this manner, 
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and it has been necessary for the authorities at Washington to 
detail vessels from time to time to watch the Southern coast to 
prevent the landing of these people. It is evident, therefore, 
that the appearance of an imported infectious disease in 5, com- 
munity is not necessarily to be attributed to a lax or improper 
quarantine, and when we consider that the lack of uniformity in 
the regulations relating to the treatment of infectious diseases, 
which so seriously interferes with the business of the country, is 
mainly confined to the interior, particularly to small towns, and 
to the municipal sanitary administration of the coast cities, and 
does not appertain to quarantine, it seems strange that this mat- 
ter has not been considered in a broader sense and a.remedy sug- 
gested which will be far-reaching enough to affect the interior 
as well as the coast. 

Those who advocate the government control of quarantine 
declare that the advantages to be gained are as follows : 

First. A uniform treatment of all vessels and persons subject 
to quarantine. 

Second. The prevention of the annoying and unnecessary 
regulations, which interfere with business and travel during an 
outbreak of yellow fever in the South. 

Third. The. abolition of fees which are now charged vessels 
for the support of quarantine, and the maintenance of this service 
by appropriations made by Congress. 

It cannot be denied that in former years the treatment of 
infected ships, passengers, and crews was based largely on theory. 
The origin of infectious disease was unknown, and therefore the 
treatment was in a great measure empirical. The agents for dis- 
infection were employed according to the opinions or experience 
of the official in charge, with no fear of criticism, as at that 
time none was competent to criticise. As a result, quarantine 
methods, not only in this country but throughout the world, were 
at variance with each other, and in a measure justified the cen- 
sure and ridicule which were frequently expressed by the people. 
Within the past few years, however, a change has taken place, 
and a new era in marine sanitation has begun. Bacteriological 
researches have given us indisputable evidence of the germ origin 
of infectious disease. The pathogenic organisms have been 
carefully studied, and as a result a flood of light has been thrown 
on the methods for the care and treatment of these affections. 
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Following this work came careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tions as to the germicidal power of various disinfectants. The 
result of this work has been satisfactory in the extreme, and 
recently the value of these agents has been very clearly 
defined. As a consequence, the manufacture of new and 
improved apparatus for disinfection with steam, formaldehyde 
gas, etc., is now carried on with great vigor in large centers. 
The change to which I have just referred removes whatever 
excuse may have formerly existed for the employment of erratic, 
impracticable, and unjust quarantine measures. 

Those who are conversant with quarantine work fully under- 
stand that the same rules cannot properly or safely be applied to 
all ports. Each section has its own climatic conditions and 
peculiarities. The character of shipping and commerce differs, 
and methods which are admissible, practical, and just at Southern 
ports within the yellow fever belt cannot consistently be enforced 
at New York or Boston without deserved censure. It thus follows 
that certain differences in the requirements of quarantine regula- 
tions in the various sections of the country are not only admissible 
but imperative. This is not generally appreciated, and therefore 
is not taken into consideration when the subject of quarantine is 
under discussion. A careful consideration of the facts we now 
possess regarding marine sanitation will show that the tendency 
is toward quarantine methods which as far as practicable are 
uniform. 

The second reason advanced by those who favor the direct 
control of the,quarantine service by the national government is that 
the change will insure a harmony of action throughout the in- 
fected district; that "shot-gun " quarantine will be a thing of 
the past, and that the injury to business will be reduced to a 
minimum during the prevalence of yellow fever and other infec- 
tious diseases. 

To those who do not appreciate the distinction between the 
quarantine service as it is now understood (i. e., that which 
protects the coast) and the management of health matters 
in the interior, the second reason given is at least plausible, but 
when properly analyzed it is not only illogical but absurd. It is 
not rational to expect that a Federal quarantine officer, whose 
jurisdiction is practically at a port of entry, could consistently 
visit an interior town where an infectious disease existed, and 
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demand recognition as a health officer or even recommend him- 
self as an arbiter. The inherent belief in local rights, if nothing 
else, would prevent it ; with the characteristic energy with which 
Southerners usually resent interference, a suggestion of this 
character in that section of the country would probably be fol- 
lowed by ejection. If this were admissible, the United States 
government could with equal propriety send Federal troops, un- 
asked for by State authorities, into interior towns to quell slight 
disturbances. Both State and municipal health officers are, as a 
rule, clothed with sufficient power, if properly and intelligently 
exercised, to protect their respective localities against infectious 
disease ; this power they are usually jealous of, and they resent 
outside interference, particularly from one whose authority is not 
well defined. It is evident, therefore, that a Federal quarantine 
officer, with power at the coast only, could not be relied upon to 
create harmony among health officials in the interior. 

The proposition to abolish the fee system, now depended upon 
for the support of the quarantine service, and to call upon Con- 
gress for large appropriations for this purpose, will probably not 
appeal to taxpayers or students of economy. The State quarantines 
are practically self-supporting. The fees, which are now com- 
paratively small, are paid principally by foreign vessels. These 
vessels bring with them all classes of people, some of whom are 
frequently a menace to the health of the country. For the trans- 
portation of these people and also for the freight which is carried 
the owners of the vessels are well paid. It is pertinently asked, 
why should they not pay a reasonable fee for the inspection of 
their ships, and why should the Federal government be asked 
to appropriate money for this purpose. 

To one versed in sanitary science it is inexplicable that a 
national control of the quarantine service should be specially ad- 
vocated as a means of protecting the general health of the coun- 
try, when the obstruction to business and travel, the enforcement 
of foolish and unnecessary rules governing the entrance and exit 
of persons and goods during the prevalence of infectious disease, 
are confined mainly to the i ntei ior towns, or at least to those places 
outside of the jurisdiction of quarantine officers. 

In order to appreciate the absurdity of this it is only neces- 
sary to consider the great mortality in the interior, due to infec- 
tious diseases, which frequently results from carelessness and ig- 
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norance, not on the part of the people alone, hut also of the health 
authorities. Small towns have been subjected to great loss of 
life by outbreaks of diphtheria. In one week fifty deaths have 
occurred in a place of two or three thousand inhabitants without 
causing much consternation outside the immediate locality, 
and without any action on the part of the government officials, 
who are bo solicitous regarding the coast quarantine. 

Serious outbreaks of typhoid fever are constantly occurring as 
the result of a polluted water supply. This occurs from year to 
year without any apparent concern on the part of the community 
affected. Another danger to which the public is exposed, partic- 
ularly the infantile portion of it, is the milk of tuberculous 
cattle. When it is considered to what extent milk is relied upon 
as the sole nourishment of children, the gravity of this danger 
cannot be over-estimated, particularly as we know this disease to 
be very common among cattle, frequently involving 10 to 50 per 
cent, of an entire herd. Although bacteriological work has con- 
firmed the danger from this source, but little effort outside of the 
large cities has been made to protect the consumers. The loss of 
life in the United States from yellow fever is absolutely insignifi- 
cant compared with the deaths resulting from causes just enu- 
merated. If it is necessary for the protection of the people, that 
the government should assume direct control of health matters 
at the coast, it is equally if not more important that it should 
take direct charge of the health of those living in the interior. 

The recent outbreak of yellow fever in New Orleans and other 
Southern towns has been of a particularly mild character. The 
mortality has not exceeded 13 per cent., which is extremely low. 
At no time in New Orleans has the disease passed beyond the 
control of the efficient Health Department, the officers of which 
deserve praise for the energetic manner in which the emergency 
has been met. This much, however, cannot be said of the 
methods for protection employed by the health officials of some 
of the smaller Southern towns invaded by yellow fever. The want 
of harmony which has here prevailed, and the absurd and un- 
necessary rules enforced, have been followed by an irreparable in- 
jury to business, and it is not a surprise that the business com- 
munity should demand some change which would prevent a rep- 
etition of the experiences which have followed the recent out- 
break. This, however, is not the first time that this disease has 
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invaded the South, and although the lesson each time has been 
severe, it is rapidly forgotten ; otherwise, the construction of 
proper sewers and clean streets would he demanded. This, I am 
sorry to say, is not the case, nor is the importance of such meas- 
ures fully appreciated. If Southern citizens and legislators, who 
are now clamoring for a change in the administration of the 
quarantine service, would expend the same energy in securing 
appropriations for the construction of proper sewerage systems, 
and means of securing good sanitary conditions, the danger from 
yellow fever would be reduced to the minimum, and the fear of 
this disease, which now prevents the proper execution of sensible 
health ordinances, would doubtless soon be a thing of the past. 

It is evident that the substitution of a national quarantine 
system for the present one is not the remedy for the evil com- 
plained of. It is not sufficiently comprehensive. Therefore, 
the question arises, what change can be made which will best 
protect the public of this country against the danger and annoy- 
ance from infectious disease both at the coast and in the inte- 
rior ? I believe that the consensus of opinion of those who 
are best able to decide this matter is that the establishment of a 
National Bureau of Health offers the best solution of the prob- 
lem. This bureau should be sufficiently distinct and separate 
from any other body in order that it may not be embarrassed in 
its work. Its functions should be to co-operate with State and 
municipal authorities, and to see that certain general health laws 
applicable to both the coast and interior are enforced. This body 
should assume direct control only on invitation or when the State 
or municipal officers are unable by reason of lack of funds, etc., 
to perform the work. This would insure a uniformity of action 
without interfering with the rights of the State or municipality, 
and would in a measure be educational. It has been suggested 
that this work be placed in the hands of the Marine Hospital 
Service ; this suggestion, however, is not seriously entertained 
by many who are fully conversant with the subject. 

The Marine Hospital Service, which is a branch of the Treas- 
ury Department, and under the control of a Supervising Surgeon- 
General, was created for the relief of disabled American seamen. 
For this purpose hospitals, laboratories, etc., have been equipped 
in different parts of the United States. The character of this 
work demands the highest respect, and it would seem that, with 
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the facilities now at hand for the investigation of disease, ample 
employment could be furnished the medical officers of this ser- 
vice, particularly as scurvy, beriberi, and other like maladies 
which affect seamen are not as yet well understood. It is certain 
that the Marine Hospital Service is not properly constructed for 
the management of a national bureau of health in addition to its 
own work. It is so considered by the American Public Health 
Association and other medical bodies. 

There is a matter to be considered which is of great impor- 
tance, and which has a distinct bearing on this question. I refer 
to the proper education of medical men in this line of work. 
The majority of graduates of medical colleges leave these insti- 
tutions without having seen a single case of any quarantinable 
disease ; tbey know practicallv nothing of disinfection or disin- 
fectants, or the care of infected ships or houses Therefore, 
when they have been brought face to face with these conditions, 
they are frequently powerless to act. This is only too soon 
recognized by the public, and a want of confidence in a health 
officer of this kind is naturally followed by such excesses as shot- 
gun quarantines, etc. That the necessity for this education is 
appreciated by the profession is evident from the fact that a 
special course in the study of infectious disease and sanitation 
will probably soon be added to the curriculum of the different 
medical colleges. 

Alvah H. Doxt. 



III. 

The recent epidemic of yellow fever in the South has fully 
demonstrated that State and municipal health authorities are in- 
adequate to prevent the entrance and spread of infectious and con- 
tagious diseases, and has emphasized the necessity of national ac- 
tion in dealing with cholera, yellow fever, smallpox and the 
plague. So far, the most efficient means of preventing the en- 
trance and spread of these exotic diseases is unquestionably the 
enforcement of strict, scientific quarantine and sanitary regula- 
tions. 

The numerous conflicting and, in many instances, ridiculous 
quarantine regulations, formulated by State, county, and muni- 
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cipal authorities, and enforced oftentimes by excited and inex- 
perienced men, aided in some cases by the shotgun, during the 
epidemic of yellow fever which has just prevailed in the Gulf 
States ; the utter disregard of commercial and railway interests, 
and in the end the complete failure to arrest the passage of the 
contagion from town to town and from State to State, form a 
telling object lesson, which must convince the staunchest sup- 
porter of State autonomy that the Federal government should 
take entire and complete control of quarantine in these several 
diseases. 

Illustrations of confusion and conflict of sanitary and quaran- 
tine regulations during the recent epidemic were to be found 
everywhere in the territory involved. Unreasonable quarantine 
restrictions were imposed. One State quarantined against 
another State, and one town against another town. One or two 
small villages in Alabama and Mississippi quarantined even 
against the world. Travel was interfered with or wholly sus- 
pended ; commerce was paralyzed throughout Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Texas, and greatly hampered in all contigu- 
ous States; while the movement of railway trains^in these States 
was either entirely forbidden or limited. The United States 
mails were stopped and more than once destroyed by local 
authorities. The requirements of State and local boards of 
health for disinfection were in many instances as absurd 
as they were incompatible with each other, and the absence 
of uniformity in regulations imposed unjust hardships upon 
the travelling public and the railways interested. The loss 
to the country must be estimated by millions of dollars. 
The South was on the very threshold of prosperity; crops 
were abundant in yield, manufactories were opening up, and 
new life and hope were ready to enter. In the presence of this 
happy condition, a single case of yellow fever was introduced, and 
the disease was allowed to spread, producing a panic among the 
people, destroying commerce and traffic, and affecting injuriously 
every enterprise in the section. State and municipal authorities 
found themselves unable to cope with the disease or to stamp it 
out, because they lacked experience and the machinery for effec- 
tive quarantine and for the enforcement of sanitary rules and 
regulations. 

The very inception of exotic epidemic disease in this country 
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is of national concern. The appearance of a single case of 
yellow fever in Galveston affects Boston, and, like leaven in the 
commercial mass, its influence extends to every centre of trade 
and manufacture in the country. As epidemic diseases when 
existing in this country are factors in interstate commerce, Con- 
gress has the constitutional right to enact laws governing the 
same.* 

The act of Congress approved February 15, 1893, provides 
for limited quarantine rules and regulations, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Supervising Surgeon- 
General of the Marine Hospital Service. Rules and regulations 
were formulated by the Surgeon-General, assisted by an advisory 
board of the Marine Hospital Service (the members of which 
•were all experts or had had large experience in quarantine mat- 
ters), and these were promulgated by the Bureau. The powers 
of the President and the Secretary of the Treasury are not broad 
enough to meet the exigencies of the case. It is made the duty 
of the Supervising Surgeon-General, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to "co-operate with and aid State 
and municipal boards of health in the execution and enforce- 
ment of the rules and regulations of such and in the execution 
and enforcement of the rules and regulations made by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ; . bnt if the State or municipal 
authorities fail or refuse to enforce said rules and regula- 
tions, the President shall execute and enforce the same." 
It is, therefore, plain that the Marine Hospital Service can- 
not intervene in an early effort to stamp out infectious 
or contagious diseases, unless the local authorities fail or 
refuse to act, and State and municipal pride too often 
prevent local authorities from asking for Federal aid until the 
disease. has made progress in spreading. And the fact must not 
be lost sight of that quite often local health officers are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the symptoms of epidemic diseases to 
be able to make prompt and correct diagnoses. There is also 
danger of concealment of epidemic diseases by local physicians 
and health officers in order to save their friends and patients 
from the inconvenience of quarantine stations and detention 
camps, and to protect the local interests of towns and States. 
Discrimination by State and municipal officers in control of 

* See Section VIII., paragraph 3, U. S. Constitution. 
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quarantine involves danger, as recent experience has shown, in 
the spread of contagions diseases. Small towns in the South 
and Southwest, where cholera and yellow fever are most liable 
to gain a foothold, do not maintain eminent medical experts 
in these diseases, and few of the physicians in these smaller towns 
have had laboratory and hospital training. It requires reason- 
able and nniform quarantine laws and skilled and well-trained 
medical men to meet the exigencies of an epidemic. State, 
county, and municipal boards of health are too often created by 
favoritism, and their tenure of office is short-lived'. Local health 
officers are not always selected for their ability, experience, and 
fitness — often merely for political reasons ; and the cost of main- 
taining thorough and efficient quarantine is apt to have a deter- 
rent influence on cities with depleted treasuries. 

The expenses incurred in preventing the spread of contagious 
diseases from one State to another, and from State to Territory, 
should properly fall as a burden upon the Federal government. 
The national government maintains at Washington through its 
Marine Hospital Service one of the best and most efficiently 
equipped biological and bacteriological laboratories in the coun- 
try, and is constantly carrying on investigation and training 
members of the corps in work connected with contagious diseases, 
quarantine and sanitary matters. It has the machinery and the 
experience necessary to stamp out epidemic diseases promptly, 
when such have been brought to our shores. Notable instances 
of the prompt handling and the prevention of the spread of yel- 
low fever may be cited as in the epidemics at Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, in 1888, and Brunswick, Georgia, in 1893. In both of these 
epidemics the disease was circumscribed in territory, and its 
spread prevented by the Marine Hospital Service. In addition to 
having complete outfits for detention camps, which are placed 
at convenient points and can be put in service on twenty-four 
hours' notice, the bureau has representatives, as experts and ex- 
perienced surgeons, at every important port of entry along the 
South Atlantic and Gulf coasts. These medical gentlemen are 
specially trained for this work, and nearly all have been in the 
service for a considerable number of years. Surgeons entering 
the Marine Hospital Service are required to pass a rigid exam- 
ination before the Board of Medical Examiners, and if success- 
ful, are then recommended to the President for appointment and 
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commission. Promotion in the service is attained by successful 
examinations. 

In addition to the paramount importance of having trained 
and experienced men, and all necessary machinery, in the effort 
to prevent the introduction and spread of infectious and con- 
tagious diseases, instead of local and inexperienced men with 
local interests, it must be admitted, without taking into consid- 
eration the item of expense, that the government, exercising its 
prerogative of interstate commerce control, should take entire 
charge of quarantine relating to yellow fever, cholera, smallpox 
and the plague. 

It is encouraging to note that a marked and radical change in 
sentiment throughout the South and Southwest has taken place 
regarding national control of quarantine. 

At the eighth annual meeting of the Tri-State Medical Asso- 
ciation of Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee, at Nashville, reso- 
lutions were introduced and passed, placing that Association on 
record as favoring national laws giving entire control of quaran- 
tine to the Marine Hospital Service in outbreaks in this coun- 
try of cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, and the plague ; and a 
concurrent resolution was recently introduced in the Georgia 
Legislature memorializing Congress to enact additional legisla- 
tion enlarging the powers of the Marine Hospital Service. This 
resolution goes further and gives in charge to this Bureau all 
quarantine matters in the State of Georgia during the continu- 
ance of an epidemic. 

Almost the entire press of the South has given its endorse- 
ment to these resolutions, and it is gratifying to know that the 
-medical profession and boards of health and commercial bodies 
in the region affected by the recent epidemic of yellow fever 
have expressed their approval of national control of quarantine. 

C. M. Dbake. 



